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persistent struggle against it. The popular assembly, made
up of the city rabble, he regarded merely as a convenient
instrument for carrying on that struggle. There is no doubt
that Caesar intended to make radical changes in the con-
stitution ; and though he never completed his reforms, the
main lines are unmistakable. External forms and appellations
were left untouched ; but the Roman state as ruled by him
was essentially and radically unlike the Roman state as it
had been governed by the Senate.

His first business was to secure to himself supreme con-
trol over all public affairs, and to do this in such a way
that no external change was obvious. Here he was follow-
ing a plan which had been adopted long before by the tyrants
in Greece. Like them, Caesar kept the old names of institu-
tions but infused into them a new element which changed
them beyond recognition. This new element was his own
power, the power personal to Caesar himself. This power
was a kind of mosaic, made up out of many pieces. Each
of the pieces was of Roman origin and bore a Roman name;
but the name in most cases covered something new. His
power, supreme and incommensurable with that of the
other magistrates, found expression in the title of ' dictator ',
which he bore for a time in, 49 and 47 B. c., and which was
conferred for ten years by the Senate and the people in
46 B. c., and, in the following year, for life. A permanent
dictatorship was contrary to the principles of the Roman
constitution. There is no doubt that the Roman title of
' dictator' was in this case a mask for what was called
' tyranny' by the Greeks, and ' monarchy' by the nations
of the East.

Caesar first introduced into public life the principle that
one man might hold several offices together when in 59 B. c.'
he had been simultaneously consul in Rome and proconsul
in the Gauls. This precedent had been followed by Pompey
in 52 B. c., when he was consul in Rome and proconsul in
Spain, and Caesar now made a regular practice of holding
several offices simultaneously. From 48 B. c. he was elected
consul annually; from the same date he received from the
people the * tribunician power'; that is, without being a
tribune, he enjoyed all the rights of the tribunes, including
their inviolability, which the people granted to him by special
resolution in 47 B. c. As early as 63 B. c. he was elected
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